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Armenia, literally without any embellishment or addition whatever, except 
in the case of rude and unbecoming expressions which had to undergo some 
slight change." Mr. Seklemian's own district was Cilicia, where it was the 
custom to entertain youth, during the winter evenings, with tales of " fairies, 
giants, genii, dragons, knights, winged beauties, captive maidens, and other 
thousand and one mysterious beings." This applied not only to children, 
but also to grown-up people, whose principal pastime during the long winter 
nights was rehearsing or hearing such narratives. These Mr. Seklemian 
found everywhere current throughout all Armenia, with only slight local 
differences. In this book are given twenty-nine stories. 

The tales, which' may be read with pleasure, represent the mental stock 
of a very imaginative Oriental people, highly intelligent and creative, while 
lacking in book-learning, and therefore in the stage in which folk-lore is 
most prized, and also subject to a rapid evolution. It could not be safely 
concluded that, in their existing form, the stories are of great antiquity ; on 
the contrary, they appear to have undergone recent fantastic elaboration 
and recombination. So much may be concluded from certain stories, of 
which the original form is otherwise known, and which here appear in mod- 
ern transformations. In order to be useful for scientific inquiry into origins, 
— the most difficult of all investigations, — it would be necessary to have 
much more elaborate gatherings, with a comparative view of the narratives 
as related to the tales of adjoining populations. However, as regards tale 
elements, some interesting observations may be obtained. One of the tales, 
entitled " The Wicked Stepmother," was published in this Journal, vol. x. 
p. 135. The connection was pointed out (p. 134) with the story of Perceval 
as told by Crestien of Troyes. In other stories may be found mention of 
enchanted castles apparently untenanted, of heroes who disguise themselves 
as low-born youths, of snake-kings, magic rings, and other themes of popu- 
lar romance. Unfortunately no index is provided. It would have been 
interesting had the tales been properly annotated, and brought into con- 
nection with native custom. For example, the character of the beings 
called in the translations fairies might well have been explained. It would 
appear from the tales that these are at times imagined as old women of 
gigantic stature, at other times as beautiful maidens. The inconsistency 
belongs also to ancient conceptions of fairies ; but one would like to know 
what is the usual popular belief, and whether any worship of such beings 
survives. 

W. W. Newell. 

Canadian Folk-Life and Folk-Lore. By William Parker Greenough. 
With illustrations by Walter C. Greenough. New York : G. H. Rich- 
mond. 1897. Pp. xii, 199. 

This pleasing little volume, with its pretty illustrations, is no treatise on 
French Canadian customs and ideas from a scientific point of view, but 
rather a series of light sketches descriptive of occupations, methods of 
life, character, and progress of " My friends, the habitants of Canada," to 
whom the author dedicates his book. As he observes, the habitant is sim- 
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ply the farmer, the name having been given to the early settlers who re- 
mained to inhabit the country, as distinguished from officials and traders 
who were not expected to keep permanent residence. This simple popula- 
tion has furnished a large element to New England ; while not considered 
in the United States as a thriving people, the French Canadian, in his 
home, has at all events the one cardinal blessing which the American gen- 
erally knows only by hearsay, that of contentment. The folk-lore of French 
Canada must have been rich, and still continues to be so ; but no part has 
been gathered, save the songs, which have in some measure been published 
by E. Gagnon, from whom Mr. Greenough cites. Of local legends, as he 
states, Mr. Greenough has found few (yet surely such must exist) ; but of 
contes, folk-tales, there is a large number, hitherto uncollected. In a chap- 
ter on " Amusements, contes and raconteurs" as a specimen of a fairy tale 
is offered " The tiens-bon-la." A curd desires to get rid of a baker ; he 
advises the king that the latter boasts of being a wizard who is able to 
change the lake before the palace into a meadow ; this the baker is required 
to do, and by the assistance of a benevolent fairy enabled to accomplish 
the task. The curd then contrives that the baker shall be ordered to make 
a tiens-bon-la, this being a mysterious thing, of which the character is un- 
known. The fairy lends the baker a bowl, which has the property of caus- 
ing any person who grasps it to be indissolubly attached ; the result is, that 
the curd, the baker's wife, a cow, a bull, and the king, all are obliged to 
adhere to the bowl in a line, and the king has to bribe the baker to let him 
off. It may be observed that the incident of the bowl having this magic 
property is ancient, being found in a Welsh mabinogi, printed by Lady 
GiesL Without doubt, it would still be possible to form an interesting 
collection of Canadian fairy tales. 

W. W. Newell. 
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